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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  READING. 

**  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge  is  not  good.’^  In  what  other  senses  the 
wise  man’s  words  may  be  taken^  they  will  apply  to  reading  in  general,  and  to  read¬ 
ing  good  books  in  particular.  This  is  among  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  both 
young  and  old  with  useful  knowledge.  By  reading  we  acquaint  ourselves  with  the 
opinions  and  experience  of  men,  who  have  risen  up  earlji,  and  sat  up  late,  and  applied 
the  powers  of  their  minds  to  investigation  and  sober  thinking ;  by  which  means  they 
have  increased  their  own  acquirements,  and  by  their  developements  conferred  a  gene¬ 
ral  benefit  on  those  who  have  followed  them  in  the  paths  of  literature. 

But  as  Dr.  Watts  observes,  many  books  are  so  ill  wiitten,  they  are  never  worth  any 
man’s  reading ;  and  many  though  good  in  their  kind,  are  worth  nothing  when  the 
occasion  is  past  for  which  they  were  written.  There  are  others  which  ought  to  be 
read  and  studied,  and  their  contents  imprinted  upon  the  merucry,  and  inscribed  on  the 
heart.  In  these  remarks  I  do  not  include  the  bible,  which  is  the  book  superior  to 
every  ol’ier,  and  which  ought  to  be  read  to  make  us  both  wise  and  good.  The  bible 
gives  infallible  direction  how  to  live  so  as  to  please  God — how  to  attain  a  perfection 
of  nature  which  meetens  its  subject  for  enjoying  those  sublime  pleasures  which  arise 
from  the  society  of  saints,  and  the  fruition  of  God. 

The  mind  is  an  active  principle,  which  will  be  employed.  If  it  have  not  materials 
within  itself,  it  will  go  in  search  of  them,  and  return  with  a  supply  that  may  materially 
injure  it.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  it  be  suitably  furnished.  Young  people,  es¬ 
pecially,  have  portions  of  time  which  may  be  otherwise  lawfully  occupied  in  maturer 
age.  But  if  the  morning  of  life  is  spent  in  ignorance  and  sloth,  the  loss  is  so  serious, 
that  a  later  application  may  be  inadequate  to  make  up  the  defect.  ^  Besides,  youth  is 
the  most  seasonable  period.  It  may  be  likened  to  the  husbandman’s  sowing  time, 
which  should  he  neglect,  it  would  be  preposterous  in  him  to  expect  a  crop. — A  per¬ 
son  who  applies  himself  to  reading  and  study  in  his  youth,  is  always  intelligent  and 
well  informed  ;  and  though  he  may  be  defective  in  his  morals,  and  destitute  of  piety, 
which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be  the  case  with  any  who  peruse  this  essay,  yet  he 
will  still  be  respected  for  his  intelligence,  and  for  his  extensive  information. 

Reading  good  books  has  many  advantages,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  enumerate. ' 
The  capacities  of  the  soul  are  thereby  enlarged,  and  the  mind  supplied  with  useful  in¬ 
formation,  which  tends  to  make  it  wiser  and  better.  It  forms  us  good  members  of  civil 
society,  and  prepares  for  general  usefulness  to  mankind.  It  likewise  qualifies  us  for 
providential  openings,  with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  advantage  to  others.  It  secures 
the  respect  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  matures  the  judgment,  settles  the  principles, 
removes  the  prejudices,  and  rectifies  the  errors  of  former  years  ;  and  if  seasoned  with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  divine  grace,  secures  to  us  the  favour  of  God,  and 
prepares  us  for  the  exalted  felicities  of  the  Heavenly  state. 

A  judicious  selection  of  books  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Young  people  gene-^ 
rally  speaking,  cannot  have  that  extensive  acquaintance  with  books,  and  authors  of 
various  merit,  as  to  enable  them  to  choose  wisely  for  themselves.  It  would  therefore 
be  their  wisdom  to  consult  persons,  who,  by  their  age  and  experience,  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  tendency  of  different  works,  and  can  say 
which  would  be  the  most  suitable  for  them  to  purchase.  This  would  save  them  both 
time  and  money,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  their  improvement,  and  supply  with 
certain  aid  the.  young  traveller  in  the  path  he  takes  to  obtain  knowledge.  I  shall  close 
ray  observations  by  a  few  directions  how  to  read  to  profit. 

1.  Attention  is  necessary.  While  the  thoughts  are  scattered,  and  the  mind  unset- 
tied,  no  one  can  enter  into  the  spirit  and  subject  of  any  author,  and  of  course  cannot 
benefit  by  reading. 

2.  Sober  reflection  However  much  you  may  read,  unless  you  accustom  yourselves 
to  reflect,  you  will  not  enlarge  your  stock  of  valuable  knowledge.  It  is  not  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  pages,  or  number  of  volumes  you  run  over,  that  will  make  you  wise.  Better 
read  less  and  think^more,  than  rapidly  hasten  over  books,  and  remain  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  strangers  to  their  contents. 

3.  A  titled  habit  Here  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  a  plan  should  be  laid 
down,  and  a  course  of  various  reading  pursued  as  the  work  of  every  week,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  of  every  day.  Let  no  day  pass  without  a  line.  Your  opportunities  may  be 


circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  but  if  you  husband  well  your  short  leisure,  it  will 
become  as  much  a  habit  to  read,  as  to  take  food  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  nature. 

4.  The  exerciae  of  the  memory.  This  is  of  great  importance. — The  memory,  as 
well  as  our  other  powers,  is  injured  by  the  fall,  and  may  be  more  impaired  by 
thoughtlessness  and  sin  ;  biit  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overcharge  it,  or  it  will  prove 
treacherous  as  a  faithless  friend.  It  would  be  well  often  to  run  over  in  your  thoughtSi 
the  subjects  you  have  read,  ivleditate  on  them  in  private,  and  let  them  be  the  subjects 
of  conversation  in  company  with  intelligent  friends  :  by  this  means  the  substance  of 
what  you  read  will  become  your  own,  and  your  information  will  be  greatly  increased. 

5.  Labour  to  understand  what  you  read.  Words  may,  and  doubtless  will  occur 
in  reading,  with  the  meaning  of  which  you  are  unacquainted.  In  this  case  recourse 
should  be  had  to  a  good  dictionary,  say  Jones’s,  Johnson’s,  or  Walker’s.  The  latter 
is  much  the  best,  as  the  pronunciation  is  correctly  given.  Never  pass  over  them  with¬ 
out  interrogation :  this  will  prevent  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  exposing  your  igno¬ 
rance  by  your  inquiring  of  others,  and  is  a  certain  method  to  come  at  a  right  explana¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  will  be  clear  and  certain,  and  a  treasure  of 
intelligence  will  be  collected. 

6.  To  all  these  methods  of  improvement,  grayer  must  he  added.  This  is  necessary 

not  only  in  studies  of  a  sacred  nature,  but  in  studies  of  every  kind.  The  Spirit  of 
God  has  immediate  access  to  all  our  faculties ;  he  can  facilitate  our  investigations, 
remove  our  doubts,  and  augment  our  knowledge,  in  answer  to  devout  and  fervent 
supplication.  Most  of  the  ideas  suggested  in  this  paper,  are  beautifully  expressed  by 
Solomon  in  Proverbs  ii.  1—6.  “  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my 

commandments  with  thee  ;  so  that  thou  apply  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine 
heart  to  understanding;  yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice 
for  understanding :  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  trea¬ 
sures  ;  then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of 
God.  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing.” 

Petrarch  was  always  low  spirited  when  he  did  not  read  or  write.  That  he  might 
not  lose  time  when  he  travelled,  he  wrote  in  all  the  inns  where  he  stopped.  One  of 
his  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  fearing  that  he  would  by  this  ardour  injure  his 
health,  begged  him  one  day  to  give  him  the  key  of  his  library.  Petrarch  consented, 
not  knowing  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  The  bishop  locked  up  his  books,  and 
forbade  him  to  read  or  write  for  ten  days.  Petrarch  obeyed,  though  with  the  greatest 
reluctance ;  but  the  first  day  appeared  longer  to  him  than  a  year ;  the  second,  he  had 
a  head-ache  from  morning  to  night,  and  the  third  he  found  himself  early  in  the  morn- 
.  ing  very  feverish.  The  good  Bishop,  touched  with  his  condition,  restored  him  the 
key,  and  at  the  same  time  his  health  and  spirits. 

Alcibiades  meeting  with  a  schoolmaster  who  had  none  of  Homer’s  work’s  could  not 
forbear  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  treating  him  as  an  ignorant  fellow,  and  one 
who  could  not  make  any  other  than  ignorant  scholars ;  Must  we  not  say  the  same,” 
says  Rollin,  “  of  a  professor  who  has  no  books  ?” 

Valesius  borrowed  books  of  every  body,  aud  used  to  say,  He  learned  more  from 
borrowed  books  than  from  his  own  ;  because,  not  having  the  same  opportunity  of  re¬ 
viewing  them,  he  read  them  with  more  care.” 

.  Archbishop  Usher,  suspecting  that  the  Fathers  had  been  misquoted  by  Stapleton,  a 
Papist  took  up  a  firm  resolution,  That,  in  due  time  (if  God  gave  him  life,)  he  would 
read  all  the  Fathers,  and  trust  none  but  his  own  eyes  in  searching  out  their  sense:” 
which  great  work  he  began  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  finished  at  thirty-eight ;  strict¬ 
ly  confining  himself  to  read  such  a  portion  every  day,  from  which  he  sufiered  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  divert  him. 

William  King,  the  poet,  at  eighteen  years'of  age,  was  elected  to  Christ’s  Church, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  inteaseness  and  activity, 

,  that,  before  he  was  eight  yc^rs  standing,  he  had  read  over  and  made  remarks  upon 
twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books  and  manuscripts. 

Pope  says,  That  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amusement ;  from  twen¬ 
ty  to  twenty-seven  for  improvement  and  instruction :  that,  in  the  first  part  of  this  time, 
he  desired  only  to  know;  and,  in  the  second,  he  endeavoured  to  Judge.” 
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F&OSPBCTirS. 

In  issuing  Proposals  for  this  paper,  the 
Editor  would  merely  state  that  as  he  has 
in  view  the  good  of  his  readers,  he  can  as¬ 
sure  them  that  nothing  of  an  immoral  ten¬ 
dency  shall  be  found  in  its  columns.  Such 
matter  as  may  be  read  in  all  families  to 
profit  and  entertainment,  suited  to  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  just  coming  on  the  stage  of  life, 
will  be  selected,  believing  that  piety  to  be 
acceptable  to  God  and  most  beneficial  to 
man,  which  is  held  up,  as  it  really  is,  not  a 
morose  or  gloomy  disposition  of  mind,  but 
cheerfulness  flowing  from  understanding 
by  experience,  that  great  truth  we  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us,”  and  that 
those  who  have  this  experience,  will  love 
their  neighbour  also.  It  will  be  the  aim  of 
this  Paper  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  love 
and  good-will,  therefore  controverted  sub¬ 
jects  of  any  kind  will  not  be  introduced  ; 
but  from  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  such  things  as  will  be  to 
general  benefit  will  be  brought  forth.  And 
as  it  is  expected  the  readers  will  be  of  dif¬ 
ferent  characters,  ages,  &c.  the  subjects 
will  be  so  diversified  as  to  give  to  each 
something  to  edification.  A  summary  of 
the  news  of  the  week,  marriages,  deaths, 
poetry,  &c.  will  also  be  found  in  its  col- 
uinns.  A  volume  will  contain  upwards  of 
400  pages  of  close  printed  matter,  and  may 
be  considered  as  cheap  a  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  information  as  any  now  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  Editor  does  not  expect  to  please 
all,  but  this  he  will  say,  he  will  endeavour 
so  to  do  as  far  as  it  will  be  for  their  good. 

W.  M.  STILWELL. 


It  will  be  printed  on  royal  paper,  each  num¬ 
ber  to  contain  eight  pages,  -printed  on  good 
type,  and  delivered  to  subscribers  weekly  in  the 
city,  at  Two  dollars  per  year,  payable  quarterly, 
or  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

To  Country  Subscribers,  it  will  be  sent  at  Two 
dollars  per  year,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

A  Table  of  Contents,  will  be  given  with  the 
last  number  of  the  year. 

All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  at  John  C.  Totten’s,  Bowery,  (post  paid) 
where  subscriptions  will  be  received. 

No  subscription  received  for  less  than  one 
year. 


Those  who  procure  nine  subscribers,  and  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  the  same,  shall  receive  the 
tenth  gratis.  -  '  - 


Of  the  Places  chosen  by  the  afwient  and  modem 
Arabs  for  the  interment  of  their  Dead. 

A  VERY  ingenious  writer,  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  book  of  Job,  has  given  this 
version  of  Job’s  description  of  the  sepul¬ 
chral  distinctive  honours  paid  to  the  Emirs^ 
or  Arab  princes  and  leading  warriors  of 
the  land  of  Uz,  and  its  adjoining  countries, 
in  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of 
that  noble  ancient  Eastern  poem : 

“  With  pomp  he’s  carry’d  to  the  grave ;  his  name 
There  lives  afresh,  in  monumental  fame  : 
There  he  enjoys,  in  some  delicious  valSy 
“  Turf  ever  green,  and  springs  that  never  fail; 

“  Preceded,  followed,  to  his’  dusty  bed. 

By  all  the  former,  all  the  future  deiid.’* 

And  then  gives  this  note*  on  the  thirty- 
third  verse  :  The  clods  of  the  valley  shall 
be  siDcet  to  him,  “  The  soft  clods  of  the 
valley  (made  soft  and  tender  by  gentle 
showers)  are  sweet  to  him.  Their  sepul¬ 
chral  grots  were  frequently  in  valleys,  ctit 

^Scotts  Job,  p.  ion. 
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in  the  bottom  of  rocky  hills.  Such  a  sit¬ 
uation  of  a  tomb,  together  with  springs  of 
water  or  moderate  rains  to  keep  the  turf 
perpetually  green,  was  accounted  a  happy 
sepulture  among  the  Arabs,  as  being  a 
means  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of 
the  deceased  in  honour.^’  To  make  no 
remarks  on  the  little  agreement  between 
green  turf  and  grots  in  rocky  hills  together ; 
and  not  to  inquire  how  the  verdure,  of  a 
spot  could  have  kept  alive  the  remembrance 
of  one  buried  hard  by ;  I  cannot  but  make 
this  observation  on  the  main  point,  the 
burying  in  valleys,  that  this  seems  rather  to 
be  a  deduction  from  his  supposed  sense  of 
the  text,  instead  of  an  account  taken  from 
Arabian  authors,  or  travellers  into  those 
countries,  tending  to  illustrate  these  words 
of  Job.  A  management  which  too  often 
appears,  even  in  eminent  writers. 

For  r  apprehend  that  in  truth  the  Arabs, 
in  elder  and  later  times,  rather  chose  to 
inter  their  dead  in  rising  grounds  than  in 
valleys. 

As  to  the  modern  Bedouin  Arabs,  we 
are  told,  in  the  account  published  by  de  la 
Roque  of  those  of  Mount  Carmel,  “  that 
the  frequent  change  of  the  place  of  their 
encampment,  not  admitting  their  having 
places  set  apirt  for  burial,  they  always 
choose  a  place  somewhat  elevated  for  that 
purpose,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
camp.  They  make  a  grave  there,  into 
which  they  put  the  corpse,  and  cover  it 
with  earth,  and  a  number  of  great  stones, 
lest  the  wild  beasts  should  get  at  the  body.’’* 

In  like  manner  the  ancient  burial-place 
between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai,  which 
Niebuhr  visited,  was  found  on  the  top  of 
a  high  and  steep  mountain. t  The  no¬ 
ble  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Palmyrene 
Arabs,  according  to  Mr.  Wood’s  account, 
were  in  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  magnificent  city.  And  thus  we  find 
the  burial-place  for  people  of  honour  and 
distinction  at  Bethel,  in  the  time  the  ten 
tribes  made  a  separate  kingdom,  was  in 
the  mount  there  ;j;  and  the  sepulchre  of 
Shebna,  a  great  man  in  the  Jewish  court, 
was  in  an  elevated  situation ;  ^  Get  thee 
unto  this  treasurer^  even  unto  Shebna, 
which  is  over  the  house^  and  say,  What 
hast  thou  here  ?  and  loJiom  hast  thou  here, 

*Voy.  dans  la  Palestine,  ch.  23. 

fDescript.  de  I’Arabie,  p  347. 

t Kings  xxiii.  16,  compared  with  1  Kings 
xiii.  2. 

§  Isaiah  xxii.  15—17. 


that  thou  hast  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre 
here,  as  he  that  heweth  him  out  a  sepul¬ 
chre  on  high,  and  that  graveth  an  habita¬ 
tion  for  himself  in  a  rock?  Behold  the 
Lord  will  carry  thee  away  with  a  mighty 
captivity. 

From  hence  it  is  apparent,  that  if  great 
men  were  sometimes  buried  in  valleys,  it 
was  no  part  of  the  splendour  of  interment 
among  the  Arabs,  who  were  wont  rather 
to  choose  elevated  places  for  the  sepulture 
of  princes,  and  people  of  high  distinction. 
How  then,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  came  Job 
to  speak  of  the  clods  of  the  valley,  when 
describing  magnificence  of  burial }  I  should 
suppose,  in  answer  to  this  question,  that 
Job  is  to  be  understood,  not  as  intending  to 
mark  out  the  wonted  places  of  their  inter¬ 
ment,  but  the  manner  of  ornamenting  their 
sepulchres — planting  flowers  and  odorifer¬ 
ous  herbs  or  shrubs,  on  or  about  their 
graves :  Clods  like  those  of  a  valley  or 
torrent  (verdant  and  flowery)  shall  sur¬ 
round  him,  and  be  pleasing  to  him.  The 
liveliness  of  Eastern  poetry  here  represent¬ 
ing  the  dead,  as  having  the  same  precept- 
ions  as  if  they  were  aliv6  in  their  sepul¬ 
chres:  he  shall  watch  in  the  heap  (of  earth 
or  stones  that  cover  him,)  for  such,  the 
margin  of  our  translation  tells  us,  is  the 
more  exact  import  of  the  Hebrew;  the 
clods  around  him,  like  those  in  some  plea¬ 
sant  valley,  or  on  the  border  of  some  tor¬ 
rent,  shall  be  sweet  unto  him. 

Thus  when  it  is  said.  The  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall 
blossom  abundcmtly,  and  rejoice  even  with 
joy  and  singing:  the  glory  of  Lebanon 
shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  exc(  llency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon :  they  shall  see  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of 
our  God:*  it  is  visible  that  a. glory  like 
that  of  Lebanon,  an  excellency  like  that  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon,  is  the  thing  that  is 
meant ;  not  that  the  trees  of  Lebanon  were 
to  be  removed  into  the  desert,  and  the  ver¬ 
dure  and  flowers  of  the  two  other  places. 
The  clods  of  the  valley  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  I  apprehend,  after  the  same  manner 
— Clods  like  those  of  the’valleys  where 
torrents  run,  which  are  verdant  and  flow¬ 
ery,  shall  be  pleasing  to  him. 

So  Dr.  Shaw  has  told  us,  that  a  great 
extent  of  ground  being  alloted  without 
their  cities,  for  the  burial  of  their  dead, 
^^each  family  has  a  proper  portion  of  it, 
walled  in  like  a  garden,  where  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  have  remained  undisturb- 
Isaiah  xxxv.  1,  2. 
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for  many  generations .  In  these 

inclosures  the  graves  are  all  distinct  and 

separate . whilst  the  intermediate 

space  is  either  planted  with  flowers;  bor¬ 
dered  round  with  stone;  or  paved  with 
tiles. 

Mr.  Blunt  mentions  an  observation  rela¬ 
ting  to  this  matter,  which  he  made,  and 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  where  else;  it  is  given  us  in 
these  words :  Those  who  bestow  a  mar¬ 
ble-stone  over  them,  have  it  in  the  middle 
cut  through  about  a  yard  long,  and  a  foot 
broad;  therein  they  plant  such  kind  of 
flowers  as  endure  green  all  the  year  long; 
which  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  dead  body, 
thinking  thereby  to  reduce  it  again  into 
play,  though  not  in  the  scene  of  sensible 
creatures,  yet  of  those  vegetables,  which  is 
the  next  degree,  and  perhaps  a  preferment 
beyond  the  dust.* 

*Voy  197,  reprinted  in  the  Collect.  ofVoy, 
and  Travels  from  the  Library  of  the  Earl  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  vol.  1,  p.  547. 

•  — 

A  BIBLE  CONVERT. 

(From  the  Congregational  Magazine.) 

It  was  after  a  public  service,  several 
years  ago,  on  a  week  evening,  as  I  was 
walking  away  from  the  place  of  worship, 
with  part  of  my  family,  that  I  was  accost¬ 
ed  rather  hastily  by  one  of  my  congrega¬ 
tion,  who  called  me  aside,  and  told  me 
there  was  a  neighbour  at  a  little  distance, 
who  had  a  daughter  very  ill,  and  in  so 
distressing  a  state  of  mind,  that  they  knew 
not  what  to  do  for  her,  or  with  her ;  and 
that  he  had  obtained  permission  for  me  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  cottage.  ^‘I  will  go,’^ 
said  I,  ^‘with  you  immediately.’’  We 
therefore  directed  our  course  to  the  house, 
and  though  my  strength  was  somewhat  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  1  was  faint  and  languid,  it 
being  in  the  height  of  summer,  j^et  I  enter¬ 
ed  the  afflicted  cottage  with  readiness,  and 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  interest  in  the  case 
of  the  young  woman,  with  whom  and  her 
connexions  my  companion  had  made  me 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  our  walk.  I 
learnt,  before  I  reached  the  neat  little  gar¬ 
den  in  front  of  their  dwelling,  that  the  pa¬ 
rents,  who  were  dotingly  fond  of  their 
daughter,  were  decent  churchgoing  people, 
who  maintained  a  fair  character  in  the 
bumble  line  of  life  in  which  they  moved, 
but  that  there  was  little  reason  to,  thipk 
they  knew  any  thing  of  spiritual  religion. 
"Well,”  said  I,  "then  there  is  the  more 


room  for  us  to  try  what  can  be  done  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  their  child.  Perhaps  if 
our  visit  is  not  blessed  of  God  to  the  one, 
it  may  be  to  the  other.”  And  with  this 
we  entered  the  house.  We  were  immedi¬ 
ately  ushered  into  a  little  back  chamber, 
where  I  saw,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  open¬ 
ed,  the  sickly  daughter,  seated  in  an  old 
chair,  and  propped  up  by  pillows;  the 
mother,  an  active  woman  of  about  five-and- 
forty,  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  child 
to  take  some  little  refreshment  which  she 
was  offering  her. 

The  young  woman  appeared  about  the 
age  of  eighteen,  a  fine  interesting  girl,  with 
that  peculiar  beauty  of  complexion,  soft¬ 
ness  of  feature,  and  glassyness  of  the  eye, 
which  are  the  frequent  attendants  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and  which,  in  the  present  case, 
were  all  heightened  in  their  effect  by  the 
hectic  flush  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  great 
ardour  of  feeling  which  in  each  feature 
seemed  to  be  labouring  for  expression.  I 
soon  seated  myself  beside  the  sufferer,  in 
whose  agitated  face  1  saw  in  an  instant  the 
deep  and  strong  workings  of  the  soul  with¬ 
in.  "  Pray,”  said  I, "  take  the  refreshment 
your  mother  offers,  and  I  will  talk  to  you 
afterwards.” — "  O,  no,”  said  she,  "  I  want 
not  this — I  want  to  know  what  will  be¬ 
come  of  my  poor  soul-^Can  I  be  saved  ? 

— Oh  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? — I  am  :  • 
a  sinner — O,  I  shall  die,  and  I  know  T' 
shall  be  lost — Is  there  mercy  ?  These 
questions  were  put  in  a  manner  that  words 
cannot  describe ;  nor,  if  they  could,  would 
it  be  understood  adequately  by  those  who 
have  never  witnessed  similar  ones.  They 
were  marked  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  ar¬ 
dour,  and  ?c»r  a  few  minutes,  I  was  over¬ 
come,  and  sat  with  my  heart  and  eyes  so 
full,  that  I  durst  not  attempt  to  speak  till  1 
had  recovered  the  command  of  my  feel¬ 
ings.  By  any  brother-m in i.ster,  accustom¬ 
ed  to  weep  and  mourn  over  the  insensibil¬ 
ity  and  want  of  emotion  among  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  in  the  church  at  large,  I  shall  be 
well  understood,  when  I  say,  these  inqui¬ 
ries  were  so  strange  to  my  ears,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  put  so  touch¬ 
ing  to  my  heart,  that  I  felt  carried  back  to 
those  times  when  the  hearers  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  were  pricked  in  their  hearts^  and  crU 
ed  outy  Men  and  brethreny  what  shall  we 
do  ?  I  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  a 
scene ;  I  had  not  expected  such  strong  aild 
decisive  marks  of  the  inward  and  striving 
power  of  God’s  Spirit ;  and  I  found  myself 
sinking  intp  a  sort  of  mazy  reverie  almost 
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like  a  man  lightly  stunned,  wondering  what 
it  could  mean,  or  ready  to  chide  myself  for 
yielding  so  readily  to  an  impulse  or  par¬ 
oxysm  of  emotion,  which  in  too  many  for¬ 
mer  cases,  in  which  I  had  witnessed  strong 
convictions,  had  proved  delusive,  and  had 
inspired  hopes  I  had  never  seen  realized ; 
this  latter  thought  damped  the  tiame  I  felt 
within,  and  calmed  me  down  to  a  state  of 
mind  better  adapted  to  the  discharge  of 
the  solemn  duty  to  which  I  was  now  call¬ 
ed.  dear  creature,^’  I  heard  the 

mother  exclaim,  just  as  I  began  again  to 
apply  my  mind  to  the  situation  of  the 
daughter.  My  dear  creature,  don’t  take 
on  so;  you  know  you  have  been  a  very 
good  girl ;  why  should  you  be  so  distress¬ 
ed  ?  Indeed  Sir,”  turning  to  me,  she 
has  always  been  a  good  child ;  read  her 
Bible,  and  kept  from  all  wicked  company ; 
I  can’t  think  what  she  means  by  being  in 
such  distress.”  ^‘Ah!”  said  I,  am 
glad  to  see  it ;  she  feels  she  is  very  ill  and 
dying,  and  she  ought  to  be  concerned  above 
all  things  for  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 

My  good  woman,  she  will  find  comfort, 
and  you  ought  to  rejoice  to  see  her  so 
eager  for  salvation  ;  it  does  my  heart  good, 
I  so  seldom  see  any  thing  like  it.”  With 
that  the  mother  seemed  a  little  abashed, 
and  sat  down  quietly  in  a  chair  on  the 
other  side  the  fiie  place,  but  with  all  the 
tender  feelings  of  a  mother  who  could  scarce 
believe  that  there  was  not  something  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unnecessary  in  her  daughter’s 
grief.  My  dear  mother,”  said  the  afiiict- 
ed  girl,  does  not  understand  it ;  she  does 
Slot  know  what  I  feel,  she  does  not  know 
what  an  evil  heart  I  have ;  and  with  that 
she  gave  a  deep  and  convulsive  sigh,  which 
seemed  to  tell  me  that  the  burthen  of  her 
sin  was  too  heavy  for  her  feeble  nature ; 

O,  is  there  any  salvation  ?  Is  there  any 
hope  for  me  ?  Do  tell  me,  for  you  are  a 
minister— may  I  expect  to  go  to  heaven ; 
I  want  to  hear  of  mercy.”  I  now  found 
myself  called  to  the  most  delightful  part  of 
a  minister’s  work —  to  speak  of  the  un¬ 
searchable  riches  of  Christ  to  a  souf  that 
longed  to  possess  them.  I  said  some  few 
things  about  sin,  the  holiness  of  God,  the 
worth  of  the  soul ;  but  I  found  my  young 
friend  was  so  alive  to  all  these,  that  it  was 
needless  to  add  any  thing,  and  that  all  she 
wanted  was  to  be  directed  to  the  Lamb  of 
God.  I  opened  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
and  spoke  of  the  great  salvation,  and  the 
gteat  grace  of  the  mighty  Deliverer,  with 
a  feeling  that  I  have  rarely  experienced. 


and  I  saw  the  poor  convinced  sufiferer 
drinking  in  my  words,  with  an  eagerness 
and  a  Joy  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Oh,” 
said  she,  as  I  told  her  of  a  Saviour’s  love, 
that’s  what  I  want,  that  is  what  I  have 
been  seeking,  and  no  body  about  me  could 
tell  me  of  it.”  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  quit  the  subject 
till  I  had  imparted  some  few  glimpses  of 
spiritual  comfort  to  the  poor  sufferer. — 
Long  I  spoke,  and  spoke  with  unutterable 
delight,  and  longer  I  should  have  spoken, 
but  I  found  the  heat  of  a  small  sick  cham¬ 
ber,  on  a  summer’s  evening,  with  several 
persons  in  it,  without  any  access  of  fresh 
air,  the  agitation  of  my  own  feelings,  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  exhausted  state  in  which  I  had 
entered  the  apartment,  all  admonishing 
me  that  I  had  forgotten  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  must  soon  withdraw .  The  tears  of  an 
overflowing  joy  were  now  falling  from  the 
eyes  of  the  interesting  sufferer,  and  when 
I  turned  to  look  at  my  friend,  who  sat  by 
me,  I  saw  that  smile  of  delight  shining 
through  tears  of  sympathy,  which  bespeaks 
a  heart  dilated  and  elevated  beyond  its 
ordinary  sphere.  I  then  took  up  a  Bible 
which  lay  on  the  table,  and  read  a  portion 
of  scripture ;  after  which  we  lifted  up  our 
hearts  in  solemn  and  earnest  prayer  for 
divine  grace,  to  enable  the  afflicted  young 
woman  to  commit  her  spirit  into  the  hand 
of  Jesus.  She  entered  with  great  interest 
and  emotion  into  every  petition  which  was 
put  up  on  her  behalf,  and  expressed  at 
parting,  great  delight  in  the  seasonable 
truths  which  had  been  unfolded  to  her. 

(To  b«  (continued.) 

SBXiBOT  VAIOBTZBS. 


ON  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS. 

I  HOPE  my  readers  will  not  think  that 
I  deviate  into  an  uninteresting  subject, 
when,  in  the  course  of  the.  winter  evenings, 
1  am  sometimes  led  to  consider  that  which 
is  the  business  of  every  man,  and  far  more 
important  than  the  finest  disquisitions  in 
science,  ethics,  arts,  and  the  belles-lettres. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  a  solitary  winter 
evening j  naturally  leads  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  religion.  Indeed,  a  subject  in  which 
all  men  are  at  all  times  deeply  concerned 
can  never  be  unseasonable.  I  am  sorry 
to  observe,  that  such  subjects  should  be 
considered  as  dull.  But  I  was  surprised 
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a  little  while  ago,  oft  mentioning  my  design 
to  touch  on  religious  topics,  to  hear  from 
a  sensible  man,  that  he  wished  1  would 
not,  as  1  might  depend  upon  it,  my  book 
would  be  more  generally  acceptable  if  re» 
ligious  topics  were  entirely  excluded. — 
This  prejudice  against  religious  books, 
which  I  fear  is  too  prevalent  among  those 
who  call  themselves  men  of  pleasure,  gaiety, 
and  fashion,  is  very  unfortunate,  as  it  tends 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  best  opportunities  of 
deriving  a  knowledge  of  that,  which  through 
ignorance  alone,  they  rashly  despise. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
in  the  great  abundance  of  religious  books^ 
for  which  this  country  is  remarkable,  there 
are  many  which  rather  injure  the  cause 
which  they  were  written  to  advance.  They 
were  perhaps  only  written  for  a  particular 
sect  or  persuasion;  and  when  they  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  at¬ 
tached  to  any  party,  but  judge  from  their 
own  reason  and  unbiased  sentiments,  they 
excite  ideas  unfavourable  to  religion  in 
general. 

Yet  such  books  may  perhaps  produce 
a  good  effect  among  those  classes  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  though  they  appear 
to  persons  of  education,  replete  with  gross 
absurdity.  They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
utterly  despised,  though  they  may  be  neg¬ 
lected;  and  it  is  unfair  and  ill-judged  to 
form  an  idea  of  all  religion  and  all  religious 
treatises,  from  the  zealous  but  poor  at¬ 
tempts  of  an  illiterate  bigot.  It  is  like 
forming  a  judgment  of  all  poetry  from  the 
works  of  Blackmore.  Though,  be  it  al¬ 
ways  remembered,  that  the  disciples  were 
poor  fishermen,  that  religion  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  without  critical ,  erudition ;  and 
that  many  a  good  man,  without  learning 
has  comprehended  the  vital  and  essential 
parts  of  religion,  the  religion  of  the  hearty 
better  than  the  most  learned  professor  of 
theology  in  the  most  celebrated  university ; 
while  the  one  was  inspecting,  dictionaries, 
the  other  was  examining .  his  own  bosom  ; 
while  the  one  was  toiling  at  languages,  the 
other  was  engaged  in  labours  of  love. 

But  many  fashionable  freethinkers,  are 
mucn  conversant  in  polite  and  classical 
authors ;  and  to  pass  from  them  to  some 
of  the  simple  works  of  mere  devotees,  is 
too  violent  a  transition.  It  is  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  I  recommend  to  them  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  the  best  writers  ;  and  hope  they 
will  not  be  so  far  prejudiced  against  them 
as  to  condemn  them  unexamined.  After 
a  taste  shall  have  been  formed  for  religious 


subjects  from  the  works  of  Addison,  Hook¬ 
er,  Hammond,  Taylor,  Grotius,  Bi.shop 
Bull,  Dr.  Lardner,  Locke,  Clarke,  and  all 
the  sermon  writers  of  the  first  class,^  the 
mind  will  learn  to  take  pleasure  even  in 
•  the  books  of  humble  piety,  where  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  thoughts  and  doctrines  must 
shine  by  its  own  lustre,  unadorned  with  the 
graces  of  language. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  human  in¬ 
quiry  will  be  most  willingly  conversant  on 
the  most  important  subjects.  Life,  death," 
and  immortality,  have  in  them  an  inherent 
importance,  in  comparison  with  which,  all 
other  things  appear  like  dust  in  the  balance. 
There  are  consequently  more  books,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  divinity,  than  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature. 

General  prejudices  against  religious  wri¬ 
tings  are  highly  unreasonable :  for  what  is 
religion  but  moral  philosophy,  under  a 
higher  sanction  than  the  best  human  rea¬ 
son  could  give  it ;  what  but  the  best  efforts 
of  human  reason  controlled  and  directed 
by  the  will  of  God  ? 

And  can  it  be  illiberal,  narrow,  unphi- 
losophical,  or  in  any  respect  unworthy  of 
the  most  exalted  of  the  human  race,  to 
study  this  will  of  God  ?  to  trace  the  beams 
of  celestial  light,  wherever  the  least  glim¬ 
mering  appears  in  this  darkling  vale? — 
The  study  of  divinity,  or  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy,  is  a  sublime  employment  of  our  fac¬ 
ulties,  worthy  of  the  greatest  philosophers. 
What  are  mathematics,  languages,  arts,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  great  fountain  of 
all  knowledge,  of  all  beauty,  of  all  excel¬ 
lence,  the  ‘^Father  of  Lights?”  Totally 
to  neglect  the  topics  of  religion  is  a  culpa¬ 
ble  omission,  and  I  hope  few  readers  are 
so  little  attentive  to  their  chief  concern  as 
to  think  whatever  is  said  on  that  subject, 
however  improperly,  destitute  of  interest. 

After  so  much  has  been  written  in  this 
country  by  the  heroes  of  Christianity,  I  can 
indeed  hope  to  add  but  little;  but  if  the 
above  only  turn  the  attention  of  a  few  to 
the  subject,  the  attempt  will  not  be  us^^less; 
and  what  pleasure  arising  from  polite  let¬ 
ters  and  classical  knowledge,  can  equal 
that  of  seeking  for  one’s  self,  and  shewing 
to  other’s  the  things  that  belong  unto 
PEACE.  Knox. 

FRM^^T. 

After  industry  and  frugality,  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  rising  of  a  yotmg 
man  in  the  world  than  punctuality  and  jus** 
tice  in  all  his  dealings. 


THE  TENDENCY  OF  IDOLATRY  TO 
HARDEN  THE  HEART. 

/  i 

Many  instances  displaying  this  tenden¬ 
cy  have^  been  recorded  in  the  publications 
of  the  Societies  which  support  missions 
among  the  heathen,  especially  in  India; 
but  the  following  is  peculiarly  striking  and 
awful. 

Mr.  Adam,  (of  the  Baptist  Society,) 
having  proposed  to  a  Brahmin,  the  estab- 
lishinent  of  a  School,  for  the  instruction  of 
femaies,  received  this  answer — What  have 
we  to^do  with  them?'  Let  them  remain  as 
they  jure  f  And  when  Mr.  A.  replied,  that 
they^  as  well  as  the  other  sex,  had  souls 
whiph  must  be  saved  or  lost  for  ever ;  and 
yet  they  were  so  entirely  neglected,  that 
they  were  not  allowed  even  to  learn  to 
read  ; — the  Brahmin  rejoined,  ^  They  do 
not  know  how  to  go  to  heaven,  hut  they 
know  how  to  go  to  hell,  and  let  them  go  P 


PROTESTANT  PLACES  OF  WORSHIP  IN 
FRANCE. 

PARIS. — On  Sunday,  August  15th, 
was  opened  for  divine  worship,  in  the  En¬ 
glish  language,  a  new  Chapel,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  British  Ambassador.  It 
has  recently  been  erected  in  the  Jardin 
Marbeuf,  Rue  de  Chaillot,  Champs  Ely- 
s^es.  The  forenoon  service  commenced 
at  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  conclu¬ 
ded  with  a  sermon  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Gerard  Noel  ;  that  in  the  afternoon  be¬ 
gan  at  three,  when  a  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hawtrey.  This 
commodious  place  of  worship  is  elegantly 
fitted  up,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  well  at¬ 
tended.  It  ..is  very  cheering  to  a  pious 
mind,  to  behold  the  Gospel  thus  following 
those  who  quit  England,  that  land  of  privi¬ 
leges,  and  repeating  in  foreign  lands  its 
gracious  offers  of  mercy  and  salvation  to 
those  by  whom  they  have  been  too  often 
disregarded,  and  too  little  priz.ed  or  im¬ 
proved. 

To  professors  of  religion,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  may  call  them  to  Paris,  the  following 
information  may  be  useful.  The  public 
services  in  that  capital  on  a  Sunday,  in  the 
English  language,  are, — (l.)  At  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s  residence ;  where  divine  service 
is  performed  in  his  Excellency’s  chapel, 
at  half  past  eleven  in  the  forenoon.— (^2.) 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Foster,  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy,  also  preaches  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  aftemoou^  at  L’Oratoire,  the  French 


Protestant  Church,  in  the  Rue  St  Honors. 
— (3.)  The  Rev.  Mark  Wilks  preach¬ 
es,  uuder  the  patronage  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  in  the  Sunday-School  room  of  the 
Oratoire.  At  Clarenton,  about  five  miles 
from  Paris,  where  a  colony  of  British  arti- 
zans  are  settled  at  some  iron-works,  divine 
worship  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Wal¬ 
ter  Oke  Croggon,  in  English,  twice  every 
Sabbath. 

The  French  services  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Paris,  are, — at  twelve  o’clock, 
at  the  Oratoire,  and  in  the  Rue  de  Billeter ; 
and  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  Rue  St.  Antoine. 

FOBTllV. 

WATCH-NIGHT  HYMN. 

Composed  the  9th  of  December y  1824,  and  sung 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  year,  at  watch- 
night,  Chrystie- Street. 

The  days  and  years  are  rolling  on, 

Another  year  is  past  and  gone  ; 

Our  life  consumes  with  every  breath, 

And  speeds  us  to  the  shades  of  death. 

And  yet  the  thoughtless  dying  crowd, 

In  noisy  mirth  and  greetings  loud; 

Hail  the  return  of  New-year’s  day 
With  mirth  and  frolick,  sport  and  play. 

But  they  who  walk  in  wisdom’s  ways, 
Anthems  to  their  Creator  raise; 

And  every  new-born  year  shall  prove 
Increasing  acts  of  bounteous  love. 

O !  thou  great  Day-star  from  on  high, 

Beam  forth  in  glorious  majesty; 

Shine  in  the  hearts  of  age  and  youth 
Refulgent  rays  of  gospel  truth. 

Then  shall  we  from  those  ways  refrain, 

That  lead  to  darkness,  hre,  and  pain ; 
Delighting  in  that  shining  road, 

That  leads  to  happiness,  and  God. 

Each  morning  shall  new  beauties  rise, 

And  evening  hymns  salute  the  skies  ; 

Then  joyful  hope  will  sound  thy  praise, 

And  blissful  prospects  crown  our  days. 


FAITH. 

When  to  the  voice  of  pitying  Love, 

That  bids  the  guilty  wanderer  home, 

My  trembling/ecf  refuse  to  move, 

And  cannot  to  the  Saviour  come  : 

And  when  my  powerless  hand  is  stay’d, 
And  vain  the  pardon  would  receive  : 

And  when  these  lips  in  dust  are  laid, 

And  dare  not  whisper,  I  believe 

O  !  could  I  then  but  lift  an  eye 
To  Him,  who  lives  and  once  hath  died; 

That  look  should  lift  my  soul  on  high, 
That  moment  speak  me  justified ! 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  1,  1825. 

American  Bible  ISociety* — An  objection 
is  raised  in  the  Reformer  and  Berean, 
against  the  proceedings  of  the  Children  in 
Catskill,  raising  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  to  constitute  General  La  Fayette  a 
Director  in  that  Institution^  on  the  score 
that  he  attends  Horse  Races  and  Balls ; 
and  it  is  also  assumed  that  he  is  a  Deist, 
because  he  speaks  of  Hume  and  Voltaire 
as  his  companions;  and  then  speaks  of 
its  being  a  detestable  species  of  priestcraft, 
having  in  it  the  triple  purpose  of  increasing 
the  funds  of  the  Clergy^  giving  an  eclat  to 
their  proceedings,  and  extending  their  in¬ 
fluence. 

Now  I  must  protest  against  this  manner 
of  exposing  the  character  of  an  individual, 
and  raising  the  prejudice  of  a  community 
against  him  for  the  acts  of  others.  And 
also  for  so  uncharitably  imputing  to  the 
Clergy  such  motives  as  the  writer  suggests. 
How  paying  money  to  the  American 
Bible  Society,  can  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
Clergy,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive :  and 
how  General  La  Fayette  being  a  Direc¬ 
tor  of  that  Institution  can  extend  their  in¬ 
fluence,  I  cannot  tell.  If  money  appro¬ 
priated  to  do  good  by  distributing  the 
Scriptures,  without  comment,  to  the  evil 
and  the  good,  by  men  who  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services,  and  who, 
many  of  them,  I  have  no  doubt,  have 
nothing  in  view  but  the  bringing  from 
darkness  to  light  such  as  need  instruction, 
be  giving  an  eclat  to  their  proceedings,  the 
world  must  have  changed  from  what  it 
formerly  was.  But  the  truth  is,  such  pub¬ 
lications  instead  of  bringing  down  the 
Clergy  or  their  influence,  which  seems  to 
be  their  aim,  are  only  causing  mankind  to 
disregard, religion  itself,  and  will  increase 
a  set  of  Free-Thinkers  and  Actors,  dis¬ 
graceful  to  Christianity.  If  we  wish  the 
good  of  all,  let  us  say  as  Paul  said,  Christ 
is  preaclied,  and  therein  I  do  rejoice ;  3^ea, 
and  will  rejoice.” 

Marriage, — Marriage  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  most  of  mankind,  as 
much  of  the  good  or  ill  of  this  life  depends 
on  its  being  entered  into  with  proper  con¬ 
sideration.  Where  money  or  passion  is 
the  principal  motive  for  engaging  in  it, 
disappointment  generally  attends  ;  but  yet 
these  are  the  motives  by  which  the  most 
of  mankind  are  governed.  We  should 


ever  consider  it  as  an  institution  of  oui* 
Maker  for  the  good  of  his  creatures,  and 
never  rush  unadvisedly  into  it.  Young 
people  should  be  cautious  how  they  trifle 
with  each  other  in  the  promises  they  make, 
as  many  have  been  severe  sufferers,  not 
only  by  the  law  of  the  country,  but  by  the 
justice  of  Heaven  which  follows  covenant- 
breakers,  as  many  have  experienced  to 
their  sorrow.  The  above  thoughts  were 
suggested  by  a  circumstance  which  lately 
occurred.  A  young  man  and  woman 
presented  themselves  for  the  purpose 
being  united  in  matrimony.  After  the  ex¬ 
hortation,  that  if  they  knew  any  lawful 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  joined  to-' 
gether  they  should  f?<ake  it  known,  or 
otherwise  their  marriage  could  not  be  law¬ 
ful  ;  and  whilst  prayer  was  offered  up  for 
them,  the  young  man  left  the  room  and 
the  young  woman  was  found  alone  on  the 
floor.  With  all  the  persuasion  of  the 
company  and  intended  bride,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  return.  Young  women 
take  warning  in  time,  and  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  man  you  intend  as  your 
partner  in  life.  The  same  advice  may  be 
given  to  the  young  men.  Take  time— 
be  not  in  haste.  Consider  it  well,  and 
when  once  entered  into  bdnd  toeach  other^ 
endeavour  to  consider  your  interests  as 
one.  Seek  for  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
prepare  for  that  time  when  the  state  of 
each  shall  be  determined  for  eternity. 

Funerals. — Formerly  when  neighbours 
and  friends  were  invited  to  a  funeral,  all 
was  solemnity,  and  a  desire  was  manifest¬ 
ed  to  ease  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  the 
afflicted  ;  but  now  the  news  of  the  day  or 
compliments  to  the  company,  are  substi¬ 
tuted  whilst  a  mere  show  is  all  that  ap¬ 
pears  te  be  looked  at.  Coaches  must 
attend  to  convey  to  the  grave-yard  instead 
of  the  bier  on  men’s  shoulders,  a  hearse 
with  all  its  trappings,  by  which  an  expense 
is  often  created  that  many  are  illy  able  to 
bear.  Many  families  have  expended  not 
only  their  all  in  funeral  expenses  to  make 
a  vain  shew,  but  also  run  in  debt  for  unne¬ 
cessary  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
paid  for.  The  friends  while  VfkJ  body  is 
carried  in  a  plain  box  hearse  runFto  much 
expense  oftentimes  in  carriages  lo  eenyey 
not  mourners,  but  those  who  go  to  make 
up  the  show.  These  things  ought  not  so 
to  be.  Be  consistent ;  and  as  scarfs  have 
been  condemned  as  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense,  let  the  people  walk  or  else  remain 
at  home. 
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Thi:  Packet  Ship  Nestor  from  Liverpool  went 
ashore  near  Hempstead,  and  has  bilged,  will 
nrohably  be  lost, — crew  saved.  This  is  the 
third  ship  of  that  line  that  has  been  cast  away. 

'The  Common  Council  have  resolved  to  pull 
down  the  jail.  It  was  also  suggested  lately  in 
thrat  body,  that  it  would  be  best  to  prohibit  all 
burying  below  thirteenth-street,that  the  different 
churches  might  be  comf)elled  to  buy  vaults  of 
the  Corporation  in  their  new  burying  ground : 
the  man  who  would  suggest  such  an  arbitrary 
and  uniust  measure,  is  unworthy  a  place  in  the 
Qonneil  of  the  city. 

Ten  Dollar  Bills  of  the  Bank  of  Utica,  letter 
A.  dated  July,  1819,  signed  H.  Huntington, 
President,  M.  Hunt,  Cashier,  well  executed, 
have  been  put  in  circulation. 

The  bill  granting  General  La  Fayette  a  town¬ 
ship  of  land,  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
has  passed  the  Congress. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  Boston,  from  Cron- 
stadt,  informs  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
ordered  all  foreign  Missionaries  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire,  and  that  many  were  embarking  for 
England. 

Rev.  Mr  Hughes  is  to  sail  for  Hayti  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  superintendant  of  the  Mission  esta¬ 
blish^  there  by  the  United  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

The  North-West  Expedition  has  failed  in 
part  for  this  season;  the  Griper  having  been 
compelled  to  return,  having  lost  her  cables  and 
anchors.  ~ 

•  The  American  ship  William  and  John  of  New-* 
York,  has  been  lost, and  all  on  board  perished, ex¬ 
cept  Ben.  Donaldson  the  mate.  The  names  were, 
John  R.  Taber,  master ;  Henry  Prescott,  second 
mate  ;  Henry  Wilson,  carpenter;  Abm.  Mingo, 
cook;.  George  Henry,  steward;  Washington 
Roton,  George  Robinson,  John  Welden,  Robt. 
Hathaway,  James  £.  Raymond,  John  Palmer, 
Wm.  Warner,  Thomas  C.  Armstrong,  Jaires 
Green,  Peter  Marshall,  Frederick  Summer,  all 
lost. 

The  Columbus  from  Quebec,  has  arrived  in 
England,  12  feet  water  in  the  hold,  took  sixty 
men  to  keep  her  free.  This  is  the  largest  ship 
that  ever  traversed  the  ocean. 

'  The  Turkish  Sultan  has  issued  a  firman  or 
decree,  that  the  women  shall  not  wear  veils, 
through  which  their  faces  may  be  discovered  : 
he  says,  such  conduct  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
divine  law,  and  to  my  supreme  will. 

A  three  story  brick  store  in  Providence,  fell 
last  week  woth  a  dreadful  crush,  three  persons 
were  in  at  the  time,  and  only  one  was  slightly 
hurt ;  the  property  in  store,  valued  about  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  willl)e  mostly  saved. 

Two  young  men  returning  from  hunting,  the 
skin  being  thrown  on  one,  he  was  mistaken 
for  a  deer  and  shot  by  a  person  having  only  an 
imperfect  view  of  him. 

A  man  in  Unadilla,  fulling  a  tree,  saw  his  wife 
coming  towards  him  and  gave  warning,  but  it 
was  too  late,  she  was  killed  instantly. 

There  was  issued  from  the  Bible  Depository 
in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  Bibles,  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  eigh¬ 
ty-three  Testaments,  valued  at  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  eleven  cent?. 


A  mad  dog  was  shot  in  Chatham-street  on 
Tuesday  after  be  had  bitten  a  small  child. 

By  a  late  arrival,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Greeks  have  been  victorious  in  several  engage¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  Turks  have  had  to  take 
shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Spain  is  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  owing  to 
the  priests  having  so  much  to  do  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  state. 

The  French  were  about  withdrawing  their 
forces,  except  twenty-three  thousand  men  in 
garrisons,  which  would  leave  the  government 
very  unprotected,  as  they  have  neither  men  or 
money  to  secure  themselves  with. 

A  petition  has  been  got  up  in  London  in  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy  who  was  condemned  to 
death  for  forgery. 


MARRIED. 

In  this  city,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Powers,  Edward  Beverley 
Rathbone,  to  Mrs.  Susan  Matilda  Dy'ckman,  of  Boscoble, 
West-Cbester  county. 

On  Monday,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  by  Dr.  Milner,  Hen¬ 
ry  Sheiden,  to  Miss.  Jane  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Van  Ranst.  *  * 

On  Monday  evening,  by  W.  M.  Stilwdl,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Brown,  to  Miss  Lucy  Lawrence. 

At  Utica,  the  23d.  Mr.  Jacob  Stout,  of  the  firm  of  Stout, 
Platt  A  Co.  of  this  city,  to  Susan,  daughter  of  Arthur  Bre^tev 
Esq.  of  the  former  place. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  by  W.  M.  Stilwell,  Mr,,  BeivHu* 
min  Goldswalte,  to  Miss  Eliza  Payne,  of  this  city. 

.  )' ' 

DIED. 

Ann,  the  wife  of  Barnett  Rooroe,  aged  25. 

Mary,  wife  of  George  SbaflTer,  aged  36. 

Thon^  MK^onkiy,  aged  22,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  Irriand* 

Mrs.  .prudence  Gray,  aged  76. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Mor^son,  aged  39. 

At  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Mrs  Harriet,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  late  of  this  city,  aged  19. 

Henry  Raymond,  aged  32. 

At  St.  Georg^' Jamaica,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Pope,  of  New-York. 

Francis  Hisburn,  hged  45. 

At  Belfast,  Ireland,  Mr.  Andrew  Alexander,  formerly  of 
this  city. 

At  Wasiiington  Citv  on  Friday  morning,  Push  a-ma-ta- 
ha,  the  Principal  Chief  of  a  District  of  the  Choctaw  Na¬ 
tion  of  Indians.  Be  departed  this  life  at  the  Hotel  of  Mr, 
Joshua  Tennison,  in  that  city,  wher**  he  had  resided,  with 
other  Choctaw  Delegates,  during  their  late  and  pending 
neguciations  with  Government  for  the  disposal  of  a  portion 
of  the  Lands  of  the  nation. 

This  chief  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  <»urage  and 
skill  in  war,  having  been  engaged  in  twenty-four  battles, 
several  of  which  were  fought  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
Jackson.  He  was  emphatically  the  friend  of  white  raen^ 
never  having  raised  his  arm  in  hostility  against  them. 

Push-a  mn-ta  ha,  was  also  a  man  of  great  eloquence* 
Me  possessed  a  rich  and  fertile  imagination,  with  a  sound 
understanding,  and  was  classed  by  his  Choctaw  country¬ 
men  among  the  first  of  their  warriors,  and  considered  as 
the  greatest  of  their  orators 

He  fell  a  victim  to  that  distressing  malady  the  Croup, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  63  years  of  age.  He  bore 
the  afBioiioo  with  great  firmness ;  was  conscious  of  his 
approaching  end,  and  predicted  the  hour  at  which  he  should 
die  with  unusual  sagacity,  which  was  literally  fulfilled. 
He  gave,  with  great  composure,  directions  to  his  friends 
and  associates  for  the  disposition  of  his  property,^  recom¬ 
mended  his  family  to  the  fatherly  care  of  the  nation,  and 
breathed  his  last  amidst  the  tears  and  regrets  of  his  com¬ 
panions  and  acquaintances.  Whilst  living,  he  had  con- 
dliated  the  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him. 


Wanted,  two  or  three  good  hands  to  get  subscribej  s  for 
this  workiApply  to  the  Editor,  144  Bowery. 

John  C.  Tctten,  Prlnt**r.  9  Bowen'. 


